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used to vary in strength and direction at various heights,
and a knowledge of this would enable the pilot to select a
height, if he could reach it, where the wind was blowing
most strongly in his favour, or in cases when it was against
him at all heights, where it was least unfavourable. The
pilot could also be told by wireless if an aerodrome were
temporarily unfit to land on owing to its having become
too soft with the rain. The advantage of Ramadi was
that however much it rained its gravel surface would
always remain fit for aeroplanes to take off or land, but
Hinaidi might easily become too soft after a heavy fall of
rain. In this case the eastbound Mail might have to be
stopped at Ramadi until Hinaidi dried up.

If the meteorological service was important by day it
was doubly so by night. Bad visibility at night is a
greater hindrance than by day. As time went on a con-
siderable amount of night flying was carried out over the
Mail Route. It became customary to finish the journey
by night if the pilot on the eastbound journey had reached
L.G. Ill by dusk, and his engines were going well.
Even on a moderately dark night it is possible to see con-
siderably more from the air than is generally supposed.
Near the ground all is dark; but as the pilot rises up into
the higher atmosphere, he shakes off the Stygian gloom
of the earth and passes into a grey-blue half light. The
earth lies beneath like a dark bowl ; above is the trans-
lucent blue dome spangled with star dust, which becomes
paler towards the black lip of the horizon. Water shows
up the clearest, and it is possible to follow a river with
comparative ease.

The Mail aeroplanes were all capable of carrying night
flying gear. Aircraft flying at night carry navigation
lights: a red light on the port wing tip, a green light on the